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Something Old... 


“(When a new book is published, read an old one.” 
Samuel Rogers (attr.). 


“One of the ways in which public libraries could help is to publish a 
kind of hit parade of books which, a year after they are published, every- 
one ought still to be talking about,” says an October, 1959, number of 
the Local Government Chronicle. We agree. And not only a year after 
they were published, but two years, three years, ten years, a hundred 
years and more (provided, of course, we can still supply them!). 

Most public libraries make some attempt to advertise their recent 
books. From the well produced bulletins of Kent, Lancashire and others 
to the typed, or even hand-written, list on the branch notice-board, we 
are assailed with lists of ‘“‘ New Books ” and “ Recent Additions.” No- 
one would deny the value of this publicity (in spite of the fact that half 
the books listed are over-publicised anyway). At the very lowest esti- 
mation of the situation we have spent large sums on new books, so we 
might as well get them used. But there is a tendency to glorify the pro- 
vision of the new book—a tendency seen in an extreme form in the on- 
the-shelf-on-the-day-of publication fetish; on the shelf for the benefit of 
how many, pray? The one who gets there first, of course, and the rest 
can try again in two weeks’ time. And at the expense of how much 
routine work on normal additions are some of these rush jobs on day-of- 
publication books done? 

Libraries exist for the provision of something more than the book 
of the moment. It is good to keep the book trade alive, but as Willes- 
den’s Introducing the Library Service says, “the supply of new books is 
only part of our function, which is to provide the best books, new and 
old, in every field of literature for the student and the general reader.” 
Indeed we can at times persuade the book trade to produce new editions 
of old books rather than concentrating so much on new titles; the work in 
this direction of Mr. Norman Tomlinson’s “ Out of Print Books ” column 
in the L.A.R. is well-known. 

More should be done by libraries to make known the existence of 
the older books which are in their. stock. The subject list is one obvious 
approach. Not everybody can produce subject catalogues of the stand- 
ard of Newcastle’s music catalogue, Hull’s recent list on William Wilber- 
force, or the excellent technical lists emanating regularly from such 
libraries as Luton and Rugby. But less monumental publications have 
their value. Tottenham’s list on The Bomb published in September, 
1959, was timely and well-produced and a continuous stream of subject 
lists derives from Islington. Books of Interest, 1958, also from Islington 
and Selected Books of 1958 from Finchley were two useful attempts to 
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evaluate publications of the recent past; Treasure for the Taking from 
Bethnal Green did the same service for children’s books. We hope these 
and similar publications will cover 1959. 

More publicity for these treasures which lie inside our libraries js 
badly needed. Book displays can, if thoughtfully done, accomplish 
much, but more attention should also be given in printed publicity at 
the expense if necessary of the unannotated and unimaginative recent 
additions list. Brief notes on half-a-dozen older titles inserted in ‘“ New 
Books ” is one simple way which has the advantage of retaining the 
advertising appeal of the new books, Perhaps some of us will go 
further and instead of “ New Books” and “ Recent Additions,” we may 
get “ Old Books” and “ Future Withdrawals,” the latter sub-titled “.The 
following will be chucked away if nobody asks for them before the first 
of next month....” In pandering to the whims of the moment we 
foster the shallowest form of culture; the writers of the present have no 
monopoly of style, taste or brains. 


. * * * 


Open access has long been an accepted feature of the public 
library. Self-service is sometimes taken a step further when the bor- 
rower is asked to shelve his own books; a valuable training perhaps in 
the junior library, a necessity sometimes on busy travelling libraries and 
at other small service points. Apart from the children and the odd 
intelligent adult, the public seem manifestly incapable of doing the job 
properly except where they are simply asked to put the books back in 
any order on the “Returned Books” shelves. “We do emphasise 
that the staff are not ordering—they are requesting readers . . . ” says 
(perhaps superfiuously) a note in the December, 1959, issue of New Books 
from Hove, where this method is practised with fiction only. 

Where libraries ask the public to do this sort of thing, we are cer- 
tainly in favour of them saying so in print. An informed public is, or 
should be, a happy one. Many libraries, however, are doing away with 
“Returned Books” shelves or “Other People’s Choice,” as they are 
euphemistically called. Honest librarians call them “ dumps”; harassed 
assistants trying to put books on them at peak periods call them all sorts 
of things. Apart from causing annoyance to the staff—the last of our 
considerations, of course—they are said to create congestion in the 
library, lead to the neglect of the bookstock as a whole and make readers 
lazy, helpless and unwilling to explore any but the most obvious paths. 





TO A.A.L. LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVES : 


I would like to thank the hundreds of representatives who responded to the 
recent questionnaire on voting in elections and thus provided most valuable 
information for the consideration of Council. A great many replies raised points 
which I would have liked to answer individually, but the number involved has 
made this impossible. To those concerned I apologise that I have not written, 
but give an assurance that every item is receiving full consideration. 

Joun H. Jones, Honorary Secretary. 
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Mountain to Mohammed 
by F. W. S. Baguley, 


Hampshire County Libraries 


It is one thing to stand confidently in one’s own library and receive 
the readers in the hostly manner 4 la Savage, knowing full well that 
enquiries about fluid mechanics, poultry diseases, and Davy Crockett 
can be met with equanimity, but it is another thing to leave the confines 
of this same library and venture into the cold unknown where the readers 
actually live their lives. I refer to the visits that most of us make at one 
time or another to the Women’s Institutes, Townswomen’s Guilds, 
Methodist Women, Baptist Men, Youth Clubs, or schools. 

Out there, they are the hosts—you, the librarian, are a nervous 
visitor, filling an hour for them, as they sag in their chairs, and think 
about other things whilst your majestic prose flows or falters on about 
“The Library and the community,” “ Storehouses of knowledge,” “Can 
we help you?”, or whatever you gave as the title of your talk when their 
Secretary wrote to you six months ago, 

There is always a delicious uncertainty about the likelihood of 
success or failure at these meetings. How often does a rather austere 
group of Church Men dissolve into appreciative laughter at a well worn 
anecdote which was a hideous flop at the Women’s Institute? Why do 
the Townswomen’s Guild, supposedly an organisation of the enlightened, 
ask fewer questions than a fearful looking crew of Teds and their Molls 
at the local Youth Club? 

In fact the only constant type of group, constant that is in reaction 
to the speaker, is any collection of business men—Rotary Clubs, and 
Round Tables, for they always listen shrewdly, evaluating the speaker, 
weighing up the cut of his suit, and weighing his words even more care- 
fully, for he is talking about a service which spends their money. 

The visit may often have hazards unconnected with the talk. 

Women’s Institutes have a nasty habit of having competitions which 
the speaker may have to judge. ‘“ Most objects in a matchbox,” prettiest 
embroidered hanky, best flower arrangement, or tastiest scones. Never 
alas—prettiest ankles at the Young Wives! 

Equally, there are hazards with the Church meetings. One may 
have to sing hymns and say prayers which one’s own denomination 
frowns on, or even read a lesson from the Bible. 

A “must” is to learn the words of “Jerusalem,” with which all 
Women’s Institutes commence their meetings. Other groups have other 
rituals—a valedictory poem, Mrs. Wilkes playing “Pomp and Circum- 
stance ” on the harmonium, or the 23rd Psalm. 

Naturally the content of the talk must vary according to the 
audience, but mainly they seem most interested not so much in library 
history and aims, but in details of day-to-day routine, anecdotes about 
odd people, and titles and subjects of books asked for. 

The peculiarities of our past—the Cotgreave Indicator and Closed 
Access always produce far-away looks in the eyes of the elderly, and 
always during question time one will be treated to a minute description 
of Eatanswill Library in 1886 “ when I was a boy”! 

The reception accorded to one at Young Wives will certainly be 
noisy, because the mums keep their babies and toddlers with them, and 
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there is a constant scuffling, crying, and shouting. Funnily enough, the 
womenfolk ignore all this, and seem to listen most attentively. 

It’s a wise precaution to take a collection of books along in case 
the talk is hard going. Few people can resist a display of books, even 
if there is occasionally someone who comments that “ It’s nice to see some 
new books—a pity they don’t find their way on to the library shelves! ! !” 

A gimmick which is far more dramatic than a collection of new 
books, is a collection of damaged and battered ones with perhaps one 
solitary gleaming new book standing purely and cleanly midst all the 
tea stained, dog chewed, scribbled and painted specimens. The one new 
book enables one to perform a “ before and after” act. One can produce 
horrified gasps from the audience, and at the same time wear the 
martyred look that can be acquired by practice when shaving. 

I mentioned the classes of school children. It is of course far easier 
to have them visit you rather than vice versa, but usually the teachers 
are unwilling to march a crocodile 50 strong for 14 miles, to have ten 
minutes in the library before commencing the march back. My experi- 
ence has been mostly with teenage classes, who generally giggle and look 
stupid, and young juniors aged 6—8, who are superbly keen, and good 
listeners, if the talk is short. Above all with children, it is important 
never to get facts wrong, or the details of a story you may be telling 
them. No one spots a fraud quicker than a child. 

And what is the value of these half-hours and hours spent talking 
to all sorts and collections of people? One often returns to the library 
and grumpily confides to the staff that the audience were blocks of wood, 
and there were only five questions, and it’s not worth the time spent 
when there are so many books waiting to be catalogued and a committee 
report to prepare. But, watch and wait. Within a week, one or two 
new faces appear as borrowers. 

They grin at you, and you grin at them, and then you remember 
the last time you saw them was when they were asking if you took one 
or two lumps of sugar. Then, one of the group, already a borrower 
takes you up on your offer to get sets of plays. Some of the children 
you spoke to come in to look at your nature books, and a teacher 
*phones wanting to know if you can get him half-a-dozen books on 
psychology. : 

These are your results. The results of coming a little closer to the 
readers. And what better aim in life than that for any librarian? 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BARRIERS TO 
WEEDING 


by Frederick Wezeman 


This article is based on a talk given to the branch personnel of the 
Minneapolis Public Library, and was published in the American Library 
Association’s “ALA Bulletin,’ September, 1958. Mr. Wezeman is 
Associate Professor in the University of (Minnesota Library School. 


“Tm giving you a bunch of roses for every time you broke my 
heart.” With these words Robert Maynard Hutchins, former chancellor 
of the University of Chicago, opened an address before the newspaper 
publishers of our country. I feel in somewhat the same mood when I 
speak to librarians about weeding. 

When the process of acquisition and preparation of material for use 
is So expensive in terms of money and time, it is not surprising that 
weeding is frequently neglected. Most of the routine steps which are 
involved in placing materials on the shelves—the checking of biblio- 
graphies, the cataloguing and technical processing—must be duplicated 
in reverse in order to rid the library of material. Librarians pay lip 
service to the need for weeding, but too many public library book collec 
tions exhibit flagrant evidence of a lack of a rigorous weeding plan and 
policy. What are some of the barriers to weeding? The most frequently 
cited reason for not weeding is that we are too busy. There is no time 
to weed. However, we would find more time to weed if we realize how 
much it costs to keep a dead book on the shelf. A book dealer once 
told me that it cost forty cents per year to house a book. Certainly the 
dead, worthless, outdated books on our public library shelves cannot be 
housed for nothing. 

As librarians, we have memory associations with the older books. 
They represent events which loom large in our own experience—World 
War I, World War II, the depression, authors current and active during 
our days of greatest reading. Perhaps it is the textbook which we used 
in our high-school physics or general science class, or the book which 
on a previous occasion answered a reference question, and finally, of 
course, here are those books which we personally selected and catalogued. 
It is difficult to discard old friends like these which remind us of the 
swift passage of time. 

As we grow older, it is likely that our reading decreases, and we rely 
more and more on knowledge we gained of books in previous years. We 
tend to spend less time keeping up with the current output of the pub- 
lishers. We spend little time browsing in bookstores. If we had a 
greater involvement with new books, the outdated material would 
become more noticeable and would be weeded more frequently. 

Librarians sometimes fail to grasp the concept of what, for want 
of a better term, I call the “universe of bibliography.” We forget that 
the present book collection we are dealing with was assembled in a far 
from obiective manner. All sorts of variables were at work. How much 
money did we have? At what time of the year was the book purchased? 
Did other titles on the same subject appear at the same time? Was there 
a particular interest in the subject at the time? Was the book reviewed 
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in a book selection tool used by the library? What were the interests 
of the book selector at that time? 

Thus the presence of a book on our shelves involves a great many 
chance considerations. The books which comprise the typical public 
library collection represent at best only a small sample of the large 
number of books in existence. When we consider how haphazard the 
selection process is in its entirety, and what a small sampling we have of 
the universe of books, we will not consider it such a serious matter to 
discard those items in our book stock which have outlived their useful- 
ness in the library. 

In spite of all the talk about co-operation, libraries and librarians 
are still bibliographic isolationists. We think in terms not of the universe 
of bibliography, but of the small sample of books which we happen to 
have under our thumb. With only modest efforts at co-operation, most 
public libraries could greatly increase their book resources. Public 
libraries refuse to spend any appreciable sums of money for modern 
communication and messenger services which would make readily avail- 
able to their customers the book resources of other libraries. Our 
bibliographic isolationism reinforces the psychological barriers to weed- 
ing. It is also a professional disgrace. 

We do not realize the bad impression created by shelves cluttered 
with old, outdated, useless material. Many of our customers do not 
complain—they just stay away. If a retail store permitted its inventory 
to deteriorate constantly or failed to keep its inventory up to date, it 
would soon end in bankruptcy. To my mind a half-empty shelf is far 
better than a shelf chuck-full, with one half of the books prime candi- 
dates for the discard bin. If a customer enters a public library and finds 
useless material on the shelves, he gets a bad impression, whereas, if he 
finds nothing he may assume that the good material is all circulating. 

Another psychological barrier to weeding is the conservationist idea 
so strongly ingrained in the thinking of many librarians. Sometimes 
this is referred to as the squirrel instinct. Librarians tend to belong to 
an acquisitive society. We find it difficult to look upon books as non- 
durable products. In an economy of super-abundance, we still tend to 
consider books in the light of economic scarcity. Americans discard 
cans, bottles, automobiles, old highways, and buildings by the thousands, 
but some librarians cannot throw away a book. I have often thought that 
at the time a student in library school takes his oral examination for the 
Master’s Degree, we should ask the student to chop up a book, tear up a 
book, or throw one in a waste basket—hard. An interne from the 
medical school could stand by with a sphygmomanometer and take the 
student’s blood pressure, and if book discarding seemed to be too great 
an emotional experience, we would ask the student to practice a bit on 
this art of librarianship. The cheapest, most effective, but often least 
used piece of library equipment is the wastebasket. 

Would it not be a good idea for some of our book selection tools 
to emphasize weeding? From time to time the librarian could be given 
suggestions as to specific titles which should no longer be in the collec- 
tion. For example, The Booklist might list in each issue those titles 
suggested for purchase twenty-five years ago (1933) which should now be 
considered for discard. 

As librarians are often unaware of the universe of bibliography, they 
also are often unaware of the universe of their clientele. In almost all 
cases a public library’s customers are only a small sample of its potential 


customers, A change in the nature of the book stock coupled with a | 
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vigorous advertising or promotion campaign could change the library 
clientele drastically. Sometimes we keep a book on the shelf because a 
very small percentage of our customers use it and tell us about their 
preferences. Sometimes we fail to add items to the book stock because 
we say there is no demand. But is it not possible that the present state 
of our book stock has discouraged the customer who might have other 
interests and other needs? 


Obviously some books can be weeded from the collection without 
the extensive use of bibliographical tools. A title such as “ Principles 
of Electrical Engineering,” published in 1911, needs no bibliographic 
checking. Duplicate copies of best-selling fiction of another day can 
also be discarded with little or no bibliographic work. This rough 
weeding can be done quickly and the books placed on a “ weeding shelf” 
where some other member of the staff can double check the weeding 
selections. The final step in the weeding process can be a more carefully 
discriminating one in which the librarian must make use of bibliographic 
aids to determine the value of the particular book to the collection and 
the advisability of discarding the book. Whenever the reading guidance 
process takes us to the stack area, we can pick out a book or two for 
the “‘ weeding shelf.” Pages and clerical personnel at the charging desk 
can be instructed to pick out books which they consider candidates for 
the “ weeding shelf.” We took the books in one by one and we can 
discard them one by one. In some cases the weeding has been so long 
delayed and neglected that it becomes a major task involving extra 
personnel rather than a day-to-day process of keeping the collection in 
a presentable condition. 


Dead, outdated books are not only costly to house, but they obstruct 
the work of the library in many ways, and like the proverbial barnacles 
on a ship, they will in time slow the public library down to a dead walk. 
Public library service is a product we are proud of and which we feel is 
worthy of adequate tax support. Sometimes when I examine the condi- 
tion of the book collection in a public library, I am convinced that the 
greatest enemies of the public library are the librarians themselves. How 
can we expect the public to get excited about books and public library 
service when we demonstrate by the condition of the bookstock our lack 
of professional pride and standards? What about our stewardship of 
public office? Are we really too busy? How much support would the 
park department receive if it permitted the golf courses to be overrun 
with weeds? If we are to sell the idea of the public library as the 
information and bibliographic centre of the community, then it is our 
professional responsibility to maintain a book collection of which we 
and our community can truly be proud. 
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Where are we going ? 
by Mavis ). Maliphant, Cheltenham Public Library 


Letters to The Times of the mid-nineteenth century reveal the excite- 
ment, disgust, incredulity, anger and various other emotions prompted 
by the introduction of the iron railways on England’s “green and 
pleasant land”. Similarly, the idea of free libraries for all created another 
medley of mixed emotions. Neither case was an easy birth, but each 
held promise of great things to come. Like all worth-while causes from 
Christianity onwards, the stimulus to react favourably or unfavourably 
was there. It was impossible to remain indifferent, and, therefore, pro- 
gress was made. Ideas were tossed to and fro, and many a theoretical 
battle was staged wherever people met and discussed topics of the day. 
Gradually, theories evolved into practices and the railways and the public 
libraries became respectable members of society. Now, they are both 
taken for granted. Indeed, the country could not do without them (rail- 
way strikes prove very disconcerting, and public libraries grow more and 
more popular). Now, no major conflict centres around either of these two 
services. Public libraries and British railways are firmly entrenched in 
the British way of life. 

As far as the railways are concerned, their main purpose has been 
achieved. Their whole object is passenger and luggage transport, and to 
this end they function, but what of public libraries? For what object do 
they exist? Has their day of consummation yet arrived? 

It is submitted that public librarianship falls down sadly on this very 
point, for how many librarians in this field now consider the reason for 
their existence? Policies regarding the routine matters of book selection, 
hours of opening, staff and so forth must, in the very nature of things, be 
formed, but does not the principle upon which these policies should be 
based, sometimes become obscured in the mists of time and tradition? 

As mentioned, railways exist for the transport of goods and people. 
They have simply to operate and their object is fulfilled. The issue is 
quite clear-cut in this case, but with public libraries the definition of 
objectives has never been finally resolved. The librarian-custodian idea 
has vanished (at least in theory) in this sphere, but what has taken its 
place? Apparently not the librarian-educator, for then would more 
time be devoted to readers’ advisory services. Perhaps it would be true to 
say that the librarian-fairy-godmother has matured, for, basically, any 
argument against the provision of certain types of books is answered by 
the refrain, “Oh, but we are public servants, we are supported by the 
rates, therefore we must give the public what it wants.” Logically, this 
should mean literally “ anything” and could have serious repercussions 
in a bad society—but there is usually a reservation, although failure to 
agree upon the nature of that reservation (witness the provision of light 
fiction controversy) underlines this basic lack of definition of objectives. 

Far be it from the writer to presume to define these objectives herself. 
They can only be settled by an agreement of opinion on the part of all 
concerned. It is important, however, that public librarians should work 
for this consensus, otherwise zeal becomes misdirected, unnecessary 
energy expended on adjuncts. Moreover, with a goal in mind, the whole 
morale of public librarianship should rise, and more attention might be 
paid to non-routine matters so that a more professional level of service 
might be discovered. For one librarian at least, the mere issuing of books 
is not enough. 
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Busman’s Holiday — 3 
The Henry E. Huntington Library, 


San Marino, California 


by E. M. Elisabeth Bowen 
Lancashire County Library 


The Henry E. Huntington Library, Art Gallery and Botanical 
Gardens, together with an endowment for their maintenance, were the 
gift of Henry E. Huntington (1850-1927) in 1919, as a free research 
institution for the use of all qualified persons. I visited the Library in 
1957, while on holiday in the U.S.A., and was greatly impressed by the 
collections, built up, as they were, in recent times by one individual. 

The Library building was completed in 1920. There are exhibit 
halls, rooms for staff and research workers, and two air-conditioned vaults 
for irreplaceable material. In January, 1928, the exhibitions were opened 
to the public. There are about 200,000 items in the rare-book vault, and 
over one million letters and documents in the manuscript section. Most 
of the books and manuscripts were collected by Huntington between 1907 
and 1927, and include 5,400 incunabula, acquired mainly between 1922 
and 1927. Huntington was chiefly interested in English and American 
history and literature, and this interest is reflected in the collection. He 
was moderately interested in fine printing—the collections include a 
complete set of the Kelmscott Press publications, for example—but he 
was chiefly concerned with first and textually significant editions of great 
books in English, rather than with fine editions of these titles or with 
handsome examples of printing as such. 

Some of the chief items of the incunabula collection include a copy 
on vellum, with untrimmed margins and contemporary binding, of the 
Gutenberg Bible ; Johannes Balbus’ “ Catholicon” of 1460; a Fust and 
Schoeffer Bible of 1462, printed on paper and remarkable for the first 
example of colophon and printer’s mark ; the Sweynheym and Pannartz 
Subiaco “ De Civitate Dei,” 1467, which anticipated the use of roman 
type ; the Han Plutarch of 1471 ; the Jenson Pliny of 1472; and a fine 
copy of the Plantin Polyglot Bible of 1569-1572. 

Early English printing is represented by a copy of “ The Recuyell of 
the Historyes of Troye,” printed by Caxton and Mansion at Bruges in 
1475, the first book printed in the English language. There is a copy of 
Shakespeare’s first Folio of 1623, while the development of printing in 
England is shown by such items as the Tonson Caesar of 1712; the 
Baskerville Bible of 1763 ; Audobon’s “ Birds of America” of 1827-1838; 
the Kelmscott Chaucer of 1896; the Doves Bible of 1903 ; the Ashendene 
Press Don Quixote of 1927—this being one of the twenty copies printed 
on vellum—and the Oxford Lectern Bible of 1935. 

American printing is represented by a virtually complete collection 
of the Merrymount Press work of D.B. Updike ; Bruce Rogers’ “ Mont- 
aigne ” of 1902; and the Grabhorn Press edition of Whitman’s “ Leaves 
of Grass,” 1930, which is printed in Frederic Goudy’s Newstyle type. 

The printing history of other countries is not neglected. The collec- 
tions include fine specimens of the Ibarra Sallust, 1772; the Bodoni Virgil, 
1793 ; the Didot Horace, 1799. Modern German printing is represented 
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by the work of the distinguished Bremer Press, including its Bible of 
1926-1928, one of a series of folios printed in limited editions, from 
hand-set type, in specially designed types, on hand presses, and the last 
publication of the Press, the 1935 edition of Vesalius, “ Icones 
Anatomicae” on pure rag handmade paper, in type especially designed 
by Willi Wiegand. 

The mansucript department includes in its treasures the Ellesmere 
manuscript of Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” of c.1410; the genealogy, 
in his own hand, of George Washington, completed in 1792 ; and a copy, 
in his own handwriting, of Benjamin Franklin’s “ Autobiography.” 

, These exhibits, together with the art collections, which are concen- 
trated on the eighteenth century, and which include the originals of 
Gainsborough’s “The Blue Boy,” Lawrence’s “ Pinkie,’ and Reynolds’ 
“Sarah Siddons,” were built up by this one man, from a fortune accu- 
mulated through the development of real estate in southern California. 
They are freely open to the public throughout the year, and the library 
is continually being consulted by research workers, while it has published 
over seventy volumes of studies. 


CATA-WAUL 


A cry from the heart 
Of the cataloguing depart(ment). 





High time it is that all should know 

Why cataloguers are so slow; 

And why they blink, grow bald and dizzy, 
With ne’er a drink that’s more than fizzy. 
Just sit you down and you shall share 
The trials of the catalogiére. 


The open book before you lies— 
You stare at it with both your eyes: 
Your duty now is plain and clear 
As at the title page you peer 

For once and all you must decide 
WHO-DUN-IT. 


No author? What Perhaps an “ed”? 
You look again, and there instead 

You find a pseud—or what is worse 
Contributors to make you curse; 

You shun it. 


You take the next one off the pile 
And do your best to try and smile; 
As like as not the chap who wrote it 


Has a double-barrelled name that’s far too long to quote it, 


Or else begins with de or von 
Or shyly leaves it at anon. 

A title entry isn’t bad— 

And anyway you're jolly glad 
You’ve done it. 
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The title copied full and neat, 

You think you have performed a feat; 
But sure enough, there'll be a racket 
If you’ve left out a single bracket; 
And now be quick 

Or you'll be [sic] 

Before you’ve done it. 


Location, publisher and date, 

You must most faithfully relate 

And count the pages, note the ports 

With bibs, digs., glosses and all sorts 

Of mps. and figs., plans, charts and things— 
(Not to mention cabbages and kings), 
You’ve nearly done it. 


Now annotate it if you can, 

And don’t forget the series; 

A faulty entry—please beware— 

Will bring a crop of queries, 

And then the staff will come and stare, 
And say 


WHO-DUN-IT? 
Mrs. S. L. Bryant, Rochester City Library. 


* ~ x 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1960. 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for 
the session March—June. These short period courses are reserved exclusively 
for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects required. 

The closing date for applications is 20th February : it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible. 

FULL-LENGTH COURSES. 

Applications for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring, 
1960, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of 
the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Applications for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 
NEW FINALS COURSES. 

It is proposed to offer two new courses should there be a demand for 
them. They are Final Part 3 (d) First Paper: General Science, and Second 
Paper (iv) Engineering (excluding electrical and chemical engineering) and 
Building Technology. Would students interested in such courses now, or in 
the near future, please contact Mr. Davey? 


A.A.L. PANEL OF TUTORS. 


Vacancies have occurred in the Panel for F.P.E. tutors. Mr. Davey will 
be pleased to send all particulars to Fellows interested in this work. 
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MECCANO AND DECIMAL POINTS 
A Note on Classification 
by Brian Selby, National Film Archive 


Candidates in the Finals Advanced Cataloguing and Classification exam- 
ination in December, 1956, were asked to discuss B. C. Vickery’s state. 
ment that “ The main framework of our library classifications has altered 
little since the 18th century.” Isolated quotations make vague questions 
on which it’s all too easy to lose the threads of one’s argument and lots 
of marks. The forty-five minutes available for answering a Finals ques. 
tion could be devoted to working out the possible meanings of “ main 
framework,” “little,” and “18th century ” (1701 or 18007), but the 
question affords a convenient starting point for a glance at changes in 
classification during the last hundred years. It might also be possible 
to clear up some of the widespread bewilderment caused by those pages 
of the Journal of Documentation in which the activities of the A.S.L.LB. 
Classification Research Group are reported. 

Vickery’s statement is true in so far as there has been no violent 
change in the principles of library classification. Order of main classes 
is not now considered an important topic of discussion as it was in the 
early years of this century, but order within main classes is still a vital 
factor in practical classification. The changes which there have been in 
classification have been a series of alterations of detail and shifts of 
emphasis around a new fundamental of classification arrived at by 
experience. The Dewey Decimal Classification may be regarded as the 
heyday of analytic classification, a method of arranging books on shelves 





in subject groups. It was based on a classification of knowledge as its ) 
source of main classes, and arrangement of subjects within a main class 


in a hierarchy was considered the most important feature within a class. 
At the same time D.C. was the beginning of the main stream of develop- 


ment or change of emphasis in classification which, passing beyond | 
analysis of the contents of books and showing the results of that analysis, © 


deals with the relations between subjects which analysis reveals. 


This new phase of classification was apparent in J. D. Brown’s 


Subject classification (1906), the Universal Decimal Classification 
(1927-33), and H. E. Bliss’s Bibliographic classification (1940-53) based 
on his theoretical works The Organization of knowledge and the system 
of the sciences (1929) and The Organization of knowledge in libraries 
and the subject approach to books (1934). Bliss was also concerned with 
replacing rigid hierarchy based on knowledge classification as the source 
of order within classes by the consensus of opinion of experts in the 
subjects concerned. The new phase was partly the result of successive 
compilers of schemes criticising and attempting to improve on each 
other’s work and partly the effect of changes in research and publication. 
During the 19th century scientific method brought an intellectual disci- 
pline into academic work which eventually even affected philosophy. 
sociology, literature and history. As research work in the sciences 
became more precise and intensive, previously unexpected ties between 
fields of study were revealed and publication reflected the trend towards 
specialized and integrated study. Psychology and sociology began to 
advance together. In 1933 Dr. Donker Duyvuis, of the International 
Federation of Documentation, commented “The old wall between the 
groups of natural and applied sciences has almost disappeared.” 
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Library classification had to take account of the importance of rela- 
tions between studies, the more specialized nature of publication, and the 
tendency away from hierarchy and theoretical knowledge classification 
towards an empirical approach to literature, aided by subject experts. 
There was also a rapidly increasing amount of periodical and pamphlet 
publication to be organized. The need to provide classification which 
would, in different kinds of libraries, deal with all these factors, brought 
the analytico-synthetic approach to the fore. The acceptance of this 
principle is the only large change in library classification, but it has so 
far been accommodated within most of the conventions of main classes 
and notation. S. R. Ranganathan in his Colon Classification (1933) 
summed up the situation and advanced his own solution. “It is their 
[D.C. and Library of Congress] manifest aim to provide ready-made Class 
Numbers for most topics . . . In the Colon Classification, however, ready- 
made Class Numbers are not assigned to topics. The schedule in Colon 
Classification may be said to consist of certain standard unit-schedules 
_. » by combining the numbers in the different unit-schedules . . . the 
Class Numbers for all possible topics can be constructed.” Ranganathan 
solved the problem of relationship and the complex integration of studies 
and made it possible to deal more easily with the “micro-units of 
thought ” of specialized publications with his Colon Classification, which 
is otherwise more or less traditional in main classes, notation, and 
common sub-divisions. 

Now that the analytico-synthetic principle is established, the devel- 
opment of Ranganathan’s practice of facet analysis is proceeding, mainly 


' along the lines briefly described in Vickery’s book Classification and 


indexing in science (1958). The presence of D. J. Foskett, a leading 
advocate and exponent of Colon and facet analysis, as an examiner in 
both Registration and Finals “cat. and class.” is apparent in the Finals 


| classification papers, which are among the most interesting the L.A. has 
ss. fi 
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to offer. Historical Bibliography may be the soft option in Part 4 of 
Finals, but the “cat. and class.” papers are a spur to the enthusiasts for 
whom the L.A. offers no chance of participation in research. The 
current activities of the A.S.L.I.B. Classification Research Group, 
especially their work on alphabetical notation, may bring about a more 
radical alteration in library classification than has yet occurred. All this 
may seem to public librarians to exist in another world, but it does no 
harm to be aware that there is more in classification than the fairly 
simple problem of arranging fifty or a hundred thousand books on 
shelves. 


Correspondence 


The Pattern in Practice 


I know Mr. Smith was speaking idealistically in his paper, “ A New 
Pattern of Librarianship,” at the A.A.L. Section of the Library Associa- 
tion Conference at Torquay (Assistant Librarian, December, 1959), but 
I feel I must comment on some difficulties and disadvantages which are 
bound to become apparent when his suggestions are examined. The 
points are taken in the order of the original report of the paper. 

Surely those librarians with outside interests are the good ones who 
are awake to the philosophies of many disciplines, and so enrich their 
conception of the role of the book in their working hours. It is the 
narrow librarian indeed who is totally “single-minded” and “ book- 
directed.” Further to this, one is always advised that one of the steps 
in dealing with a reader’s enquiry should be to ask a subject specialist on 
the staff. In fact, I believe that libraries delegate supervision of particu- 
lar subject fields to members of the staff in accordance with their inter- 
ests. I would ask for clarification on this, however; does Mr. Smith 
condemn librarians with many outside interests in general, or those who 
follow them to the exclusion of “ book matters” in library time only? 
If the latter, then I am with him. 

In the matter of professional education, possibly the full-time school 
is the ideal solution if everyone were able to attend it, but let us not 
forget the losses which might accrue if the abolition of part-time classes 
and correspondence courses were accomplished before this becomes 
possible, and the losses that will exist even then. Firstly, there are 
many people who enter librarianship at a later age and who are already 
practising special librarians when they start their training. These would 
find it very difficult to support themselves and possibly a family on 
savings alone for one year, or perhaps, two, and it might prove rather 
more difficult to gain a grant from the local authority when one has not 
the backing of the public library. This is particularly true of the London 
area, where there are not many special libraries which will grant leave of 
absence for one year, let alone two. There will also not be so much 
“ differing experience to be shared by both staff and students” if the 
older practising special librarians are excluded from the schools. It is 
particularly their contribution which so enriches the semi-tutorial air of 
the smaller part-time class. No—the solution here is surely not the 
closure of all part-time and correspondence courses, but the running of 
some of them expressly for those who do not want to or cannot attend a 
full-time school for one to two years, which might entail leaving a family 
and living away from home.. 
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As to his proposal for only two main full-time library schools in 
England, does Mr. Smith seriously suggest that the whole student intake 
of the South and the Midlands, including those at present following part- 
time or correspondence courses who would have to swell the numbers 
if these courses were abolished, should converge on central London, 
which is already crammed to overflowing with University and Polytech- 
nic students in other disciplines seeking accommodation? Added to this, 
the tutors’ vested interests may be deeply entrenched, but unless we are 
to encourage the overcrowded conditions of classes that general education 
seeks to alleviate, we will need all the tutors now teaching. 

While I have no quarrel with Mr. Smith’s suggestions for improving 
the British Museum, I feel I must point out that the Library Association’s 
Subject Index to Periodicals indexes those periodicals not covered in the 
indexes concerned with a specific subject and so is useful to the general 
reader. It has never pretended to deal specially with the humanities 
which appear to be left, in general to the International Index of Periodi- 
cals, and in particular, to the Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 
which covers literature. So it would seem that there is indeed room for a 
national indexing service devoted to the humanities. 

Mr. Smith advocates an immediate building programme for the 
British Museum. This will surely have to be executed upwards, in sky- 
scraper fashion, or downwards in basements in any crowded part of 
London near the parent building, or separate buildings will have to arise 
some distance away, as is the case with the Colindale newspaper collec- 
tion. This latter policy is open to difficulties when the basis for alloca- 
tion of items to a particular collection at a particular place does not 
seem to be obvious, e.g. Colindale houses Picture Post, but not Illustrated, 
and the Radio Times, but not the Radio Times Annual, but it seems a 
possible solution. Another partial alleviation of the spatial problem 
might be the more extensive use of microfilm. The Colindale newspapers 
are already being microfilmed, and perhaps other forms of material could 
be, but as Mr. Smith rightly says, all this will cost money, and it is a 
matter of national importance. 

William Morris’s words were a call to arms, but we must also have 
the intelligence to see the snags, the courage to find their answers, to give 
us the power to compel, in the first place, attention, and in the second 
place, belief in the feasibility of the thing to be done. 

Iris H. NAPIER. 


Book prices current 


The sale of part of the library of the Society of Writers to the Signet 
would seem to be a most significant event, viewed in the light of the 
Roberts Report. 

The fact that the Rolls series of Chronicles and Memorials of Great 
Britain and Ireland . . . was last offered for sale by auction ten years ago, 
and this time fetched £1,400, again points to the need for even closer 
co-operation between libraries. The Bibliotheque Nationale catalogue, 
1897-1949, was sold for £880; the Calendar of State Papers (586 vols.) 
went for £2,100 and a complete run of the publications of the Hakluyt 
Society changed hands for £2,500, all going to booksellers. 

Under our present public library system the Gilbertian situation 
might well arise of two neighbouring library authorities bidding against 
each other for one of these sets! The case is strong for the county 
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authority being responsible for all libraries in its geographical area, 
particularly when the county library headquarters is in a large town with 
its own independent and often inferior service. 

The inter-library lending schemes that now cover practically the whole 
country are admirable as far, and as slow as they go. That this is never 
as far or fast enough is proved by the figures quoted in “the” report: 
out of a total of 390 million books borrowed, only 250 thousand were 
obtained through inter-library lending schemes. 

I would go even further in my pleas for centralized control and 
submit that the only solution to these problems is for our public library 
services to be taken out of the hands of local government altogether, 
thereby creating a national system free from the fetters of the parish 
pump . This centralized control would result in a uniformity of 
methods ‘and technique, together with librarians who would finally 
achieve that status for which their professional training has long fitted 
them. 

BRIAN R. INGRAM, Devonshire County Library. 


REVIEWS 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE MATERIAL. Edited by A. J. Walford 

with the assistance of L. M. Payne. 1959. Library Association. £4 (£3 

to members, post Is... REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE HOME. 
Wimbledon Public Libraries. 1959. 


Two lists of reference books, one twenty, the other six hundred pages 
long. Both very welcome. 


Wimbledon’s list is a delight; a live Publishers’ or Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation should have issued it, but it has been left to a very live library 
service to do so. Under two hundred titles which readers may like to 
buy for their own bookshelves, introduced in a friendly way, annotated 
unobtrusively and fairly, indexed solemnly. Well laid out and dupli- 
cated and no doubt very welcome in homes outside as well as inside 
Wimbledon borough. A very shrewd advertisement for the libraries and 
for the know-how of their staff; a discreet footnote states that the list 
was compiled by Charles A. Toase and Brian C. Skilling with suggestions 
from other members of the staff—and all credit to them. No mention 
of the Borough Librarian—credit to him for avoiding the credit. 


“ Walford ”—it is “ Walford ” already—will by now be familiar to 
all reference staffs. Because it has been so long-heralded, and because it 
has come from Chaucer House, the wiseacres were laying in wait for it. 
We have been told that it contains ghost entries and misprints, omissions 
and mis-statements. John Doe’s local bibliography is not to be found in 
it, Richard Roe’s select list has its title mis-spelt. Of course it has errors, 
and Dr. Walford welcomes intelligent comment to improve the next 
edition. But the plain fact is that to most assistant librarians this is the 
most useful, important and effective volume .which they will handle for 
many a day. For the Registration B student it supersedes the out-of-date 
Minto and the American-flavoured Winchell (already infuriatingly cum- 
bersome with its supplements). For reference use Winchell will long be 
needed, for it contains 7,500 entries against Walford’s 3,000, and some 
sections (general bibliography, out-of-print material) are deliberately 
omitted from the newer work, 
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This is not to say that there are no faults—even fundamental ones, 
The use of a hybrid Dewey/UDC seems unnecessarily complicated; there 
is inconsistency in the added entries (a bibliography of flora and fauna 
is entered under “zoology” with a scarcely smaller entry under 
“botany” and yet Chemical Abstracts appears only under “ applied 
chemistry ”’). 


The book attracts, with or without its jacket. It is well-produced 
(and there is no need for the qualifying “for the L.A.”) The cover, 
paper and type are excel!ent, and it is a great pity that its appearance 
is spoiled (to me) by the spattering caused by an unimaginative use of 
bold. The worst fault of all is the absurd running head. When dipping 
into it (and what book will be more dipped into?) it is necessary to 
grope one’s way along by jumping from one classification number to 
another in the entries; all the time the useless slogan “ Guide to reference 
material” is blazoned maddeningly at the head of every page. These 
facts are recorded in sorrow, not in condemnation; it is like commenting 
upon the discreditable habits of one who is fast becoming a firm friend. 


To members of the L.A. the price is £3. There is no excuse at all 
for the librarian who fails to provide a copy at every full-time service 
point. To provide it on the Winchell level (“one for Central Reference 
and one for the staff collection”) will not do; a whole generation of 
future professional librarians needs the opportunity to use this book 
daily, or if not engaged on reference work, the opportunity to handle it 
until it becomes second nature. A drawing office would not economise 
on rulers and pencils; if your system is ill-provided and suggestions are 
not accepted at the top, underline these sentences and leave the page 
open on your Chief’s desk. No real librarian could fail to take the 
hint. 

GODFREY THOMPSON. 
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